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: a Friendly Treaty with a. apan— 
Where Will It Lead? 


* 


Mk. Fisuer: This topic which we have been asked to discuss today is — 


a a statement and a question. I am inclined to believe that there are 
y two questions instead of one. The first question would be: Is this 
feally a friendly treaty with Japan? As is pretty well known now, a 
lot of people think that it is not. And the second question is: Will it lead 
0 a continuation of the friendly relations between the United States 
and Japan, which we, of course, hope that it will. 

_ An interesting thing about this treaty, or about the conference which 
is now about to meet here in San Francisco to consider this treaty, is the 


fact that much of the publicity which it has received has been due to the - 


fact that the Indians, who were expected to attend, decided not to come 
and the Russians, who were not expected to attend, have come. The 
Russians, in fact, are about to be located in a palatial mansion in the 
neighborhood of San Francisco, where they can live in accordance with 
the method of living to which proletarian leaders are accustomed. 

If we are going to discuss the first question, whether this really is a 
friendly treaty, perhaps it would be a good idea to take a brief look at 
jome of the important clauses in that treaty. The first chapter of the 
eaty terminates the state of war. The second chapter deals with terri- 
Orial matters—the cession of former Japanese possessions, Formosa, the 
Pescadores, the Kurile Islands, and southern Sakhalin, and the mandated 
erritory. The third chapter deals with security—giving the Japanese 
he right to self-defense, that is, to rearmament, and the right to make 
collective security agreements with other powers. Chapter IV deals with 
litical and economic clauses; Chapter V, with claims and property; 
Shapter VI, with the settlement of disputes which are to be referred to 
he International Court; and Chapter VII provides the means by which 
he ratifications of the treaty will be carried out and by which the treaty 
vill come into effect. 

‘For the purposes of this discussion we might start with the first of 
hese problems, the territorial one. 


Tae 
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Mr. Farrsank: The territorial settlement, as I understand it, calls for 
the return of the Ryukyu Islands—that is, Okinawa and the Bonins— 
taken away from Japan—and not returning them to the Japanese. Now, 
I wonder, since these do have Japanese population in large part, if that 
is not going to set up a claim for irredentism, trying to get back those 
islands later. 


Mr. Fisuer: This is a question which Kawai would perhaps be 
better able to answer than I. I would be interested in his opinion on 
how the Japanese look upon the fact that Okinawa and the Ryukyu and 
the Bonin Islands, while not taken away from Japan, are to be placed 
under the United Nations in a trusteeship which would presumably go’ 
to the United States. 


Mr. Kawat: I think that that is the only provision of the treaty about 
which the Japanese have any question at all. Most Japanese are not very 
greatly interested in those islands, because they are of such minor 
importance; but in so far as they do take an interest in it, they feel that 
the people there are Japanese, and they feel that taking those islands 
away means taking something which has always been Japan’s. 


Mr. Farrsank: In other words, that might be a source of future fric- 
tion between the Japanese and ourselves? 


Mr. Kawar: Oh, a minor friction. 


Mr. Situ: I do think that it is possible that it would be an issue 
which would cause friction. A recent public opinion poll, one as recent 
as March, indicated that only 5 per cent of the Japanese people who were 
polled were reconciled to the permanent loss of the Ryukyus and the 


Bonins; presumably the rest of them look forward to the eventual 
return of those islands to Japan. 


Mr. Fister: One of the suggestions which has been made in this con- 
nection has been that perhaps it would have been better if we had said 
in the treaty that the islands should remain a part of Japanese territory, 
because, as I understand it, one of the points which the Japanese make is 
that these islands—both the Ryukyus and the Bonins—were not ac- 
quired by aggression, but by the ordinary peaceful means. If we had 
said to the Japanese, “That’s all right, but for purposes of security in the 
western Pacific it would be desirable to have occupation forces in these 
islands, at least temporarily,” would not the Japanese have felt a little 
better? 


Mr. Kawar: Oh, yes, very decidedly. 
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Mk. Farrsanx: Just for the record, though, patriotic Chinese can argue 
that the Ryukyu Islands were tributary to China just as much as Japan 
and that the Japanese took them. They can have that argument. It is not 
an open case, of course. 


_ Mk. Fisuer: That is like almost all of these territorial cases, or at least 
a good many of them. It all depends on where you begin to count. This is 
true in the case of the Kuriles and Sakhalin. The Japanese can also say 
that the Kuriles were not acquired by aggressive means but by a per- 
fectly peaceful deal with the Russians. I wonder, Smith, since you have 
been in Japan recently, what your opinion is of the attitude of the Japa- 
nese toward these possessions in the north. 


Mr. Siru: I think they do not have the same emotional overtones 
for the Japanese that Okinawa and the Bonins do, because of the larger 
Japanese population on the Southern Islands. 


Mr. Farrsanx: However, Sakhalin Island is considered part of the 
Japanese islands, is it not, by the Japanese? 


Mr. Smiru: I should not think so. 


Mr. Farrsanx: They lost the northern part of Sakhalin earlier to Rus- 
sia, and now more of it. Are they not concerned about that? 


Mk. Fisuer: What do you think, Kawai? My impression is that, while 
the population of southern Sakhalin came to be in a considerable meas- 
ure Japanese, the Japanese did not have that same attachment to it. It 
would not be on the same level, for example, as Okinawa. 


_ Mr. Kawar: Sakhalin was settled by the Japanese in modern times, 
and it was always regarded as a sort of a northern frontier region. On 
the other hand, the Ryukyus have always been considered part of Japan 
proper. 


It is true that the Ryukyu Islands did pay tribute to China in the 
yast, but so did Japan proper pay tribute to China at some periods in 
he past. 


Mr. Farrsanx: A good deal earlier, though. 


Mr. Fisuer: There is one proposition which came out from Japan. 
This was made in the Japanese observations on the original draft of 
he treaty, and that was that the Kuriles should really be divided and 
hat the northern half should go to Russia and the southern half should 
9¢ kept in Japanese hands. The reason for that, as I understand, is the 
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fact that southern Kurile Island is so close to Hokkaido that it is 
almost offshore. Is that right? 


Mr. Kawai: Yes. 


Mr. Farrsanx: Is not the main consideration about these islands the 
security angle? If you do not have a few bases offshore somewhere, you 
cannot protect your country; you cannot know when planes are coming 
and that kind of thing, in the modern world, with armaments as 
they are? 


Mk. Fisuer: That is the main problem, but that is one of those prob- 
lems which can never be settled, because what gives security to one side 
is a menace to the other, you see. That would apply to both in the case of 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles so far as Russia is concerned. 

Do you suppose that economic considerations have anything to do 
with these factors of the territories which have been lost? 


Mr. Fairsanx: Mainly in regard to fishing rights in the north, but not 
much in the way of food supply, except for fish. 


Mr. Fisuer: That would apply, although the fishing matters have not 
been considered in this treaty. They are to be taken up in separate 
negotiations. But, of course, among the territories which they are losing 
at this time are Korea and Formosa, as well as these islands. 


Mr. Farrpank: You are now getting at the heart of the situation in 
which Japan finds herself, that she is dependent for outside sources on 
food supply and no longer can feed herself, as she formerly did, from 
the Japanese empire. 


Mr. Fister: Does this mean that Formosa and Korea, for example, 
have an equal role in their economic significance to Japan? You ought 
to know that, Smith. 


Mr. Smiru: The prewar figures—I cannot cite them exactly—but I | 


think that the prewar figures for trade with Formosa and Korea equaled 
just about the figures of trade with China, including Manchuria. 


Mk. Fisuer: I do not quite understand what you mean equal to the 
figures of China? 


Mr. Smirx: I mean that the foreign trade with Formosa and with 


Korea was as important to Japan as the trade with China, including 
Manchuria. 


Mr. Farrpank: Really? 
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Mr. Situ: Yes. In other words, about 20 per cent in both cases. 


Mr. Farsanx: Those two colonial areas of just a few million people 
equaled all the Chinese land mass with its many hundred million? 


Mr. Fister: Do you think that there is any emotional attachment, 
Kawai, to the retention of Formosa under Japanese sovereignty? 


Mr. Kawat: Oh, there might be some, but nothing like the attach- 
ment the Japanese have to the Ryukyus, which they think of as part of 
their homeland. Formosa has been under Japanese ownership for fifty 
years, but then, after all, it was only fifty years. 


Mk. Fisuer: I suppose that, aside from this economic consideration, 
the thing which makes the cession of Formosa most important is the 
fact that the treaty does not specifically say that it is going to be returned 
to China in accordance with the Yalta or Cairo agreements; it does not 
say that. 


Mr. Farrsank: No, it does not say that. 


Mk. Fisuer: That raises another problem which we will come back to 
a little later. But the next problem which is related to this strategic prob- 
lem which we have been discussing in connection with the Kuriles and 
the Ryukyus and the Bonins has to do with what is really Chapter III in 
the treaty, which permits the Japanese to rearm and permits them to 
make an agreement with another power. The treaty does not, of course, 
specify the United States, but it says that any of the Allies may pro- 
vide troops for Japan for the security of Japan. This, as we all know, 
has been the source of a good deal of criticism from the Russians and 
from the Indians, and I suppose from a good many other people in Asia, 
as really a denial of full sovereignty to Japan. This is a question on which 
T would like to have some opinions from all the members of the panel. 
Smith, will you start out on that? 


Mr. Smit: I would suggest that, while Japanese opinion does not 
regard the reliance upon the United States for her military security as an 
ideal, it is pretty well reconciled to it as a second-best. In fact, recent 
public opinion polls indicate that about 80 per cent of Japanese popu- 
lation favors the granting of military bases to the United States. In other 
words, I think that sovereignty is something which is psychological as 
well as legal, and I do not think that the Japanese on the whole will 
regard it as a violation of Japanese sovereignty. 


Mr. Fisuer: One quotation from a British correspondent in Japan, 
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which struck me, was to the effect that he had interviewed a lot of people 
and he found some “ultra-nationalists,” as he described them, who said, 
“What we want from the United States is to have the Americans get out 
of Japan and to leave their weapons on the shore as they go.” Then these 
Japanese nationalists said, “We'll know how to use those weapons and 
can take care of ourselves. But if the Americans stay, they will be a 
foreign garrison, and they will be unpopular at the start and they 
will become increasingly unpopular as time goes on.” 


Mr. Kawat: It seems to me that that is the view of the ultra-nationalist 
minority. I do not think that the Japanese people as a whole think that 
way at all, because they recognize—well, let me put it this way: They 
have had such a terrible experience with war, and they have been 
through war to such an extent that they want no more of it. They do 
want to have their country protected, and if they can get the United 
States to do the protecting, so much the better for them. If the United 
States will not do the protecting, then the Japanese will have to do what 
they can to protect their own shores. But that is a facetious remark, 
actually. The Japanese recognize pretty well that, under present-day 
conditions, Japan is not capable of defending herself, and rather than 
to have the Russians come in and take over Japan, Japan would be very 
happy to have American troops on Japanese territory to help with the 
defense. Then the Japanese will pitch in and help out the American 
forces the best that they can. 

But, of course, it is true that no country likes to have foreign military 
forces stationed permanently in its country. The Americans will be very 
welcome in Japan as a temporary measure, but I do not think that this” 
should be a permanent measure. : 


Mr. Fairsanx: That is true. The temporary situation will probably 
hold together. But suppose we look at the long-term situation. There is 
the American security problem. You see, it is extremely important for us 
that Japan should not get into the Communist orbit, because Japan is the 
one industrial base in Asia which could mount a war, as we know. And, 
aside from Western Europe, Japan is the key strategic spot which the 
Russians are obviously after. To keep Japan out of the Russian orbit 
in the short term is easy enough with arms and so on. But there has to 
be a background of economic help, psychological satisfaction, national- 
istic fulfilment, and all the various things which a nation has to have. 
in order to maintain a stable relationship with us. 


Mk. Fisner: There is another problem which has come up in this dis- : 
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ussion. The presence of American troops in Japan does not give Japan 
ny real security anyway. The argument is that if a real war broke out, 
hat is, a general war, these troops would either have to be taken away 
o fight the war somewhere else, or if they were left there, there would 


ot be enough of them to give Japan any additional security. 


Mr. Fairsank: In actual fact do we not foresee a situation developing 
ery soon where there is a Japanese constabulary and a trained force in 
apan, not a striking force to go abroad, but something which can de- 
end the country? And then there are American bases near by that pro- 
ide naval and air power to assist. 


Mr. Fisuer: Yes, and there is another argument, too, which is also 
nade on that situation. For the present at least Japan’s economy cannot 
tand the expense of a large rearmament program of its own. They are 
ound to depend upon the United States anyway, and one of these argu- 
nents which the nationalists make is that the faster the Japanese rearma- 
nent with American aid is permitted, the faster that will release Ameri- 
an troops. But it will also tend to mitigate this friction which we have 
ust been discussing, since the Japanese know that this is in the process 
f being built up and that they are not going to be in permanent occu- 
ation. 

Mr. Farrpanx: There is a series of dilemmas here which we face in 
his Japanese settlement. I would like to get your expert guidance on this 
EI could state this in a series of three or four questions. Here is the first 
ne: How do we keep Japan out of the Communist orbit? The conti- 
ent of Russia and China? Well, obviously by military strength out 
nere. Secondly, how do we get this military strength and at the same 
me forestall a revival of militarism in Japan, because we know that 
vilitarism revived in Germany after World War I, and it could do so 
1 Japan, even though they feel revulsion now against war, give them 
sn or fifteen years? To forestall militarism in Japan I imagine the 
nswer will come back to the point that there will have to be balanced 
ade, a healthy economy. Japan has to be trading abroad; when you 
et Japan trading abroad (this thing keeps going in a circle), it is trading 
ith Southeast Asia; or with China, Manchuria, and Russia; and the 
Inited States—or all three. In other words, how do you keep Japan 
. an international economic order in which we participate outside of the 
ussian economic order? 


Mr. FisHer: You embarrassed me when you looked at me and said 
sbviously” as if you expected me to answer “Yes.” I am not going to 
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answer “Yes” to this first question, which is that we obviously are going 
to keep Japan out of the Communist orbit by military means—that is, 
by military force in Japan. 


Mr. Farrsanx: Could I say that we have to have military ree 
there—I mean “strength” and a lot of other things too? 


Mr. Fisuer: I will accept “a lot of other things too,” because I think 
that one of the problems which has arisen as a result of this treaty and 
the provision of these very military means is that it has created a great: 
deal of suspicion and has created a certain factual basis upon which 
the Communists can develop a great deal of propaganda. Of course, that: 
is one of the things which the Russians have been doing, and one of the 
things which they are very likely to do in connection with the discus- 
sions here in San Francisco. : 

I would like to have Dr. Kawai’s comment on this business about vou 
question of how to keep the Japanese out of the Communist camp and! 


into the camp of the free world. : 


Mr. Kawar: I would say, first, that the presence of American forces 
in Japan is needed to keep Japan out of the Communist camp—not to 
keep the Japanese out by force, but to give the Japanese assurance that 
if Japan is attacked, Japan can count on the support of the United States, 
because Japan knows that in her present condition she cannot defend 
herself alone. If Japan is not given assurance of American backing, there 
will be many Japanese who will say, “Well, look; the Americans are 
going to pull out; throw us to the wolves. Why wouldn’t it be the better 
part of discretion to make a deal with the Russians first?” But if the 
Japanese can have the assurance that they will have American backing 
to the limit, then the Japanese will hold out against the Communists. 


Mk. Fisner: You think that the psychological effect of this would be 
something like the development of the psychological effect of the Ameti- 
can military and economic aid to Greece at the time that the Truman 


Doctrine was enunciated—that is, the general effect throughout Greece 
and Turkey and the Middle East? 


Mr. Kawat: Yes, I would say so. 


Mr. Fairsank: And is it not more, Kawai, like the American arrange 
ment with Western Europe and Britain in the North Atlantic Treaty 
organization? We have to have a security arrangement where we are al 
participating as equals. 


Mr. Kawat: Yes, yes. 
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Mr. Fisuer: The second point which Fairbank raised was how 
€ we going to keep this business from getting out of hand? If we put 
ms in the hands of the Japanese government, who knows but what 
€ government will be changed, and then some militarists will come 
to power? Smith, do you believe that there is any likelihood of that 
ippening? 

Mr. Smit: I do not know about the likelihood of its happening. 
would say, though, that if it does happen, it is inconceivable to me 
at Japan can arm to the extent that she becomes a menace to her neigh- 
rs without the active cooperation and aid of the United States. In other 
ords, I think that the United States has a veto power over the military 
pansion of Japan. 


Mr. Farrsanx: And that veto power, though, means partly that we 
ive a base out there, does it not? 


Mr. Situ: Yes, it does. 


Mr. Kawat: Not only a base, but also I think the veto power exists 

the fact that Japan is so dependent economically upon the United 
ates and for cooperation on other countries now. Furthermore, that 
es back to the point that you raised a little while ago, Fairbank, to the 
fect that if the economic situation is satisfactory to the people, there 
ill be no inclination on the part of the people to surrender their powers 
a military clique. The military were able to rise to power in Japan in 
e thirties because there was economic and social discontent. 


Mr. Fisner: This puts us right in the middle of this other problem 
hich we have been touching on off and on. That is, how are you going 
keep Japan in that particular situation of well-being that there will be 
yincentive to militarism. And at the same time, the problem there is 
other one of these dilemmas which you were mentioning. If Japan 
going to have that well-being, where is she going to get the money and 
e trade for that well-being? 


Mr. Farsank: We now come to the leaden lining in this silver cloud 
which we have been looking—in this whole treaty situation and the 
ture of our relations with Japan. As I understand, the Japanese went 
the warpath a decade ago when they had a population of seventy-two 
lion or so in the home islands; they claimed that they were in need 
room to expand and that they had to have areas abroad upon which 
sy could rely for their economic situation, because they were absolutely 
pendent upon overseas trade from the islands; and we know the war 
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that resulted. Now that war is over. Ten years later there are ten million 
more people, eighty-five million or so in the Japanese islands. If that 
was an incentive at all in the first case, either economically or psycho- 
logically or both, is not that incentive there today even more than it was 
then? How do you hold the lid on that situation? 


Mr. Fister: I think that that is the most difficult one of all the prob- | 
lems of which there are so many. It is a part of the situation on which | 
the Communists are capitalizing. They and many Asian nationalists say | 
the same thing, not because they are following the Communist line, but | 
because it seems a reasonable thing to them. They are saying that we . 
are trying to take Japan out of Asia. As you were just now pointing out, | 
Japan is a part of Asia economically as well as culturally and geographi- 


cally. 


Mr. Fairsanx: Yes, with this exception. Japan’s trade overseas was 
about as much with the rest of the world as it was with Asia in the 


prewar era. Is that not correct? 


. 
Mr. Smirtu: I think that that is not quite correct. It was about forty- } 


sixty. 


Mr. Farrsank: More or less half and half if you count Southeast Asia . 
and India as the rest of the world. 


Mr. Situ: Yes, but I think that you do not get a clear picture by} 
simply looking at the figures. You also have to look over all figures. You | 
also have to look at the commodities which were exchanged. In the pre- } 
war period most of the strategic industrial raw materials, like high-grade } 


iron ore, coking coal, and industrial salt, came overwhelmingly from | 
China. 


Mr. Fisner: There is another aspect to this problem about which the | 
people in Southeast Asia are thinking, for example, in the Philippines. 
The Philippines want to be industrialized. India looked forward, in the 
earlier time, to becoming the workshop for a large part of Asia; and, 
of course, every one of these new countries in Southeast Asia wants to 
become industrialized. And here they are confronted with a new and 
reinvigorated Japan. They see what we do not see—or if we see it, we 
have not expressed it in the treaty—that is, the permission to rearm and 
putting America back:of Japan, so to say, in Asia, making Japan our 
outpost there, may be a part of a great kind of American imperialism, 
in all the rest of Asia, using Japan as our battering ram. 
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_ Mk. Farrsanx: That is a very tough problem for us to get around. 
And I think that we have to be very realistic about it, and not idealistic, 
nd anti-imperialistic, or anything sentimental. We have to recognize 
hat Japan must trade with the rest of Asia, must trade with us, and not 
yecome dependent upon trade with Manchuria and China and Russia. 
lo do that we have to set up a position which is strong economically and 
nilitarily and then go ahead with our propaganda and say, “This po- 
ition (you can call it anything you like), is a good position compared 
o what you might have otherwise.” 


Mr. Kawai: I would say that the fear that Japanese trade will retard 
he industrialization of the rest of Asia is a rather obsolete idea, because 
think that the Japanese businessmen figure on selling these other 
ountries of Asia capital goods, not only consumer goods. As these 
ther countries become industrialized, there will be greater trade with 
apan because there is greater trade between highly developed industrial 
ountries. 


Mk. Fisuer: There is another problem connected with this general 
opic of how to keep Japan in the camp of the free world, and that is 
he ideas which are floating around among the young people in Japan. 
You were saying, before we came on the air, Fairbank, that you found 
mong young people in Japan a development of Marxism which was 
omewhat similar to the interest in Marxism among the Chinese. 


Mr. Farrsank: Yes. I think that it is a real storm warning. The young 
eople in so many Asian countries find in Marxism a great, simple 
atellectual solution, they think, to their world view. Following this 
vill-o’-the-wisp they go ahead with a Marxist slant and suspicion of us 
nd therefore fall into nationalistic and Communist clutches. 


“Mk. Fisuer: Is this treaty, Kawai, going to give these Marxists some- 
hing upon which to support their arguments? I mean, is our treaty of 
riendship with Japan likely to turn Japanese toward Marxism? 


Mr. Kawai: No. I think that it is a pretty good demonstration that a 
on-Marxist country can treat Japan pretty well. 


Mr. Farrsanx: Could I say this one thing? It seems to me that we 
ave not expressed it in the treaty—that is, the permission to rearm and 
ealthy (and therefore not having to be violently militaristic) by trade 
jith us and non-Communist areas. How do you keep it out of com- 
vercial dependence upon a place like-Manchuria, which was the com- 
1ercial base of Japan overseas just before the war? 
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Mr. Fisier: Is there any possibility of developing, as somebody has 
suggested, a much larger economic program for Asia, based upon the 
approach of Point 4, of giving of technological aid, and so forth, which 
we have already done for Japan? 


Mr. Farrsanx: That brings it right back to American policy. 


Mk. Fisuer: That is, like so many other things, as we have seen in this; 
discussion, the treaty with the best intentions does seem to have pre-- 
pared the way. It is the beginning and not the end of our problems and | 
of our relations with Japan. But it is a good beginning upon which we: 
have hopes of building. . 


; 


_— 
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DRAFT JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 


PREAMBLE 


Wuereas the Allied Powers and 
Japan are resolved that henceforth 
their relations shall be those of na- 
tions which, as sovereign equals, co- 
operate in friendly association to pro- 
mote their common welfare and to 
maintain international peace and se- 
curity, and are therefore desirous of 
concluding a Treaty of Peace which 
will settle questions still outstanding 
‘as a result of the existence of a state 
of war between them and will enable 
Japan to carry out its intention to 
apply for membership in the United 
Nations Organization and in all cir- 
cumstances to conform to the princi- 
ples of the Charter of the United 
Nations; to strive to realize the ob- 
jectives of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights; to seek to create 
within Japan conditions of stability 
and well-being as defined in Articles 
55 and 56 of the Charter of the 
United Nations and already initiated 
by post-surrender Japanese legisla- 
tion; and in public and private trade 
and commerce to conform to inter- 
nationally accepted fair practices; 

- Wuereas the Allied Powers wel- 
come the intentions of Japan set out 
in the foregoing paragraph; 

The Allied Powers and Japan 
have therefore agreed to conclude 
the present Treaty of Peace, and 
have accordingly appointed the un- 
dersigned Plenipotentiaries, who 

fter presentation of their full pow- 
rs, found in good and due form, 


* 


have agreed on the following provi- 
sions. 
Chapter | 
PEACE 
Article 1 
The state of war between Japan 
and each of the Allied Powers is 
hereby terminated as from the date 
on which the present Treaty comes 
into force between Japan and the 


Allied Power concerned, as provided 
for in Article 23. 


Chapter II 
TERRITORY 
Article 2 

a. Japan, recognizing the inde- 
pendence of Korea, renounces all 
right, title and claim to Korea, in- 
cluding the islands of Quelpart, Port 
Hamilton and Dagelet. 

b. Japan renounces all right, title 
and claim to Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores. 

c. Japan renounces all right, title 
and claim to the Kurile Islands, and 
to that portion of Sakhalin and the 
islands adjacent to it over which 
Japan acquired sovereignty as a con- 
sequence of the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth of September 5, 1905. 

d. Japan renounces all right, title 
and claim in connection with the 
League of Nations Mandate System, 
and accepts the action of the United 
Nations Security Council of April 2, 
1947, extending the trusteeship sys- 
tem to the Pacific Islands formerly 
under mandate to Japan. 
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e. Japan renounces all claim to 
any right or title to or interest in 
connection with any part of the Ant- 
arctic area, whether deriving from 
the activities of Japanese nationals 
or otherwise. 

f. Japan renounces all right, title 
and claim to Spratly Island and the 
Paracel Islands. 


Article 3 

Japan will concur in any proposal 
of the United States to the United 
Nations to place under its trustee- 
ship system, with the United States 
as the sole administering authority, 
the Ryukyu Islands south of 29° 
north latitude, the Nanpo Shoto 
south of Sofu Gan (including the 
Bonin Islands, Rosario Island and 
the Volcano Islands) and Parece 
Vela and Marcus Island. Pending 
the making of such a proposal and 
affirmative action thereon, the 
United States will have the right to 
exercise all and any powers of ad- 
ministration, legislation, and juris- 
diction over the territory and in- 
habitants of these islands, including 
their territorial waters. 


Article 4 

a. The disposition of property and 
claims, including debts, of Japan and 
its nationals in or against the au- 
thorities presently administering the 
areas referred to in Articles 2 and 3 
and the residents (including juridi- 
cal persons) thereof, and of such au- 
thorities and residents against Japan 
and its nationals, shall be the subject 
of special arrangements between Ja- 
pan and such authorities. The prop- 
erty of any of the Allied Powers or 


its nationals in the areas referred to 
in Articles 2 and 3 shall, insofar as 
this has not already been done, be 
returned in the condition in which 
it now exists. (The term nationals 
whenever used in the present Treaty 
includes juridical persons.) 

b. Japanese owned submarine 
cables connecting Japan with terri- 
tory removed from Japanese control 
pursuant to the present Treaty shall 
be equally divided, Japan retaining 
the Japanese terminal and adjoining 
half of the cable, and the detached 
territory the remainder of the cable 
and connecting terminal facilities. 


Chapter III 
SECURITY 
Article 5 

a. Japan accepts the obligations 
set forth in Article 2 of the Charter 
of the United Nations, and in partic- 
ular the obligations 

i. to settle its international dis- 
putes by peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace and 
security, and justice, are not endan- 
gered; 

ii. to refrain in its international 
relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any 
state or in any other manner incon- 
sistent with the Purposes of the 
United Nations; 

il. to give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it 
takes in accordance with the Charter 
and to refrain from giving assistance 
to any state against which the 
United Nations may take preventive 
or enforcement action. 


} 
r 


b. The Allied Powers confirm 
hat they will be guided by the 
wrinciples of Article 2 of the Char- 
er of the United Nations in their 
elations with Japan. 

c. The Allied Powers for their 
mart recognize that Japan as a sov- 
reign nation possesses the inherent 
ight of individual or collective self- 
lefense referred to in Article 51 of 
he Charter of the United Nations 
ind that Japan may voluntarily en- 
er into collective security arrange- 
nents. 


Article 6 

a. All occupation forces of the 
Allied Powers shall be withdrawn 
‘rom Japan as soon as possible after 
he coming into force of the present 
[reaty, and in any case not later 
han 90 days thereafter. Nothing in 
his provision shall however prevent 
he stationing or retention of foreign 
irmed_ forces in Japanese territory 
inder or in consequence of any bi- 
ateral or multilateral agreements 
which have been or may be made 
etween one or more of the Allied 
2owers, on the one hand, and Japan 
yn the other. 

b. All Japanese property for 
which compensation has not al- 
eady been paid, which was supplied 
or the use of the occupation forces 
nd which remains in the possession 
f those forces at the time of the 
oming into force of the present 
treaty, shall be returned to the 
apanese Government within the 
ame 90 days unless other arrange- 

ents are made by mutual agree- 

ent. 
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Chapter IV 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
CLAUSES 
Article 7 

a. Each of the Allied Powers, 
within one year after the present 
Treaty has come into force between 
it and Japan, will notify Japan 
which of its prewar bilateral treaties 
with Japan it wishes to keep in 
force or revive, and any treaties so 
notified shall continue in force or 
be revived subject only to such 
amendments as may be necessary to 
ensure conformity with the present 
Treaty. The treaties so notified shall 
resume their force three months 
after the date of notification and 
shall be registered with the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations. All 
such treaties as to which Japan is 
not so notified shall be regarded as 
abrogated. 

b. Any notification made under 
paragraph (a) of this Article may 
except from the operation or revival 
of a treaty any territory for the in- 
ternational relations of which the 
notifying Power is responsible, until 
three months after the date on which 
notice is given to Japan that such ex- 
ception shall cease to apply. 


Article 8 

a. Japan will recognize the full 
force of all treaties now or hereafter 
concluded by the Allied Powers for 
terminating the state of war initiated 
on Sept. 1, 1939, as well as any 
other arrangements by the Allied 
Powers for or in connection with 
the restoration of peace.“Japan also 
accepts the arrangements made for 
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terminating the former League of 
Nations and Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. 

b. Japan renounces all such rights 
and interests as she may derive from 
being a signatory power of the Con- 
ventions of St. Germain-en-Laye of 
Sept. 10, 1919, and the Straits Agree- 
ment of Montreux of July 20, 1936, 
and from Article 16 of the Treaty of 
Lausanne of July 24, 1923. 

c. Japan renounces all rights, title 
and interest acquired under, and is 
discharged from all obligations re- 
sulting from, the Agreement be- 
tween Germany and the Creditor 
Powers of Jan. 20, 1930, and its An- 
nexes, including the Trust Agree- 
ment, dated May 17, 1930, the Con- 
vention of Jan. 20, 1930, respecting 
the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, and the Statutes of the Bank 
for International Settlements. Japan 
will notify to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs in Paris within six 
months of the coming into force of 
the present Treaty its renunciation 
of the rights, title and interests re- 
ferred to in this paragraph. 


Article 9 
Japan will enter promptly into 
negotiations with the Allied Powers 
so desiring for the conclusion of bi- 
lateral and multilateral agreements 
providing for the regulation or lim- 
itation of fishing and the conserva- 
tion and development of fisheries 
on the high seas. 
Article 10 
Japan renounces all special rights 
and interests in China, including all 
benefits and privileges resulting from 
the provisions of the final Protocol 


signed at Peking on Sept. 7, 1901, 
and all annexes, notes and docu- 
ments supplementary thereto, and 
agrees to the abrogation in respect 
to Japan of the said protocol, an- 
nexes, notes and documents. 


Article 11 

Japan accepts the judgments of the 
International Military Tribunal for 
the Far East and of other Allied 
War Crimes Courts both within 
and outside Japan, and will carry 
out the sentences imposed thereby 
upon Japanese nationals imprisoned 
in Japan. The power to grant clem- 
ency, reduce sentences and parole 
with respect to such prisoners may 
not be exercised except on the deci- 
sion of the Government or Govern- 
ments which imposed the sentences 
in each instance, and on the recom- 
mendation of Japan. In the case of 
persons sentenced by the Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal for the Far 
East, such power may not be exer- 
cised except on the decision of a ma- 
jority of the Governments repre- 
sented on the Tribunal, and on the 
recommendation of Japan. 


Article 12 

a. Japan declares its readiness 
promptly to enter into negotiations 
for the conclusion with each of the 
Allied Powers of treaties or agree- 
ments to place their trading, mari- 
time and other commercial relations 
on a stable and friendly basis. 

b. Pending the conclusion of the 
relevant treaty or agreement, Japan 
will, during a period of four years 
from the coming into force of the 
present Treaty :— 


) 
y 
(1) accord to each of the Allied 
Powers, its nationals, products and 
vessels 

i. most-favored-nation treatment 
with respect to customs duties, 
charges, restrictions and other regu- 
lations on or in connection with the 
importation and exportation of 
goods; 

ii. national treatment with respect 
to shipping, navigation and imports, 
and with respect to natural and ju- 
ridical persons and their interests— 
such treatment to include all mat- 
ters pertaining to the levying and 
collection of taxes, access to the 
courts, the making and performance 
of contracts, rights to property, par- 
ticipation in juridical entities con- 
stituted under Japanese law, and 
generally the conduct of all kinds of 
business and professional activities; 

(2) ensure that external pur- 
chases and sales of Japanese state 
trading enterprises shall be based 
solely on commercial considerations. 

c. In respect to any matter, how- 
ver, Japan shall be obliged to ac- 
rd to an Allied Power national 
reatment or most-favored-nation 
reatment, as the case may be, in 
espect of the same matter. The reci- 
rocity envisaged in the foregoing 
entence shall be determined, in the 
ase of products, vessels and juridical 
ntities of, and persons domiciled in, 
ny non-metropolitan territory of an 
lied Power, and in the case of jurid- 
cal entities of, and persons domiciled 
n, any state or province of an Allied 
Power having a Federal Govern- 
ent, by reference to the treatment 
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accorded to Japan in such territory, 
state or province. 

d. In the application of this Ar- 
ticle, a discriminatory measure shall 
not be considered to derogate from 
the grant of national or most- 
favored-nation treatment, as the case 
may be, if such measure is based on 
an exception customarily provided 
for in the commercial treaties of the 
party applying it, or on the need to 
safeguard that party’s external fi- 
nancial position or balance of pay- 
ments (except in respect to shipping 
and navigation), or on the need to 
maintain its essential security inter- 
ests, and provided such measure is 
proportionate to the circumstances 
and not applied in an arbitrary or 
unreasonable manner. 

e. Japan’s obligations under para- 
graph (4) of this Article shall not 
be affected by the exercise of any 
Allied rights under Article 14 of the 
present Treaty; nor shall the provi- 
sions of that paragraph be under- 
stood as limiting the undertakings 
assumed by Japan by virtue of 
Article 15 of the Treaty. 


Article 13 

a. Japan will enter into negotia- 
tions with any of the Allied Powers, 
promptly upon the request of such 
Power or Powers, for the conclusion 
of bilateral or multilateral agree- 
ments relating to international civil 
air transport. 

b. Pending the conclusion of such 
agreement or agreements with an 
Allied Power, Japan will, during a 
period of four years, extend to such 
Power treatment not less favorable 
with respect to air-trafiic rights and 
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privileges than those exercised by 
any such Powers at the time of com- 
ing into force of the present Treaty, 
and will accord complete equality of 
opportunity in respect to the opera- 
tion and development of air services. 

c. Pending its becoming a party 
to the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation in accordance with 
Article 93 thereof, Japan will give 
effect to the provisions of that Con- 
vention applicable to the interna- 
tional navigation of aircraft, and 
give effect to the standards, prac- 
tices and procedures adopted as an- 
nexes to the Convention in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Conven- 
tion. 


Chapter V 
CLAIMS AND PROPERTY 
Article 14 


(a) It is recognized that, although 
Japan should in principle pay repa- 
ration for the damage and suffering 
caused by it during the war, never- 
theless Japan lacks the capacity, if it 
is to maintain a viable economy, to 
make adequate reparation to the 
Allied Powers and at the same time 
meet its other obligations. 

However, 

(1) Japan will promptly enter 
into negotiations with Allied Powers 
so desiring, whose present territories 
were occupied by Japanese forces 
and damaged by Japan, with a view 
to assisting to compensate those 
countries for the cost of repairing 
the damage done, by making avail- 
able the skills and industry of the 
Japanese people in manufacturing, 
salvaging and other services to be 


rendered to the Allied Powers J 
question. Such arrangements shall 
avoid the imposition of additional 
liabilities on other Allied Powers, 
and, where the manufacturing of 
raw materials is called for, they shall 
be supplied by the Allied Powers 
in question, so as not to throw 
any foreign exchange burden upon 
Japan. 

(2) I. Each of the Allied Powers 
shall have the right to seize, retain, 
liquidate or otherwise dispose of all 
property, rights and interests of 

(a). Japan and of Japanese na- 
tionals, 

(6). persons acting for or on be- 
half of Japan or Japanese nationals, 
and : 

(c). entities owned or controlled 
by Japan or Japanese nationals which 
on the coming into force of the 
present Treaty were subject to its 
jurisdiction, except: 

(i). property of Japanese nationals 
who during the war resided with 
the permission of the Government 
concerned in the territory of one of 
the Allied Powers, other than terri- 
tory occupied by Japan, except prop- 
erty subjected during that period to 
measures not generally applied by 
the Government of the territory 
where the property was situated to 
the property of other Japanese na- 
tionals resident in such territory; 

(ii). all real property, furniture | 
and fixtures owned by the Govern- 
ment of Japan and used for diplo- 
matic or consular purposes, and all 
personal furniture and furnishings 
and other private property not of an 
investment nature which was nor- 


3 
- 
ally necessary for the carrying out 
diplomatic and consular func- 
ns, owned by Japanese diplomatic 
d consular personnel; 
(iii). property belonging to reli- 
gus bodies or private charitable 
stitutions and used exclusively for 
igious or charitable purposes; 
(iv). property rights arising after 
= resumption of trade and finan- 
1 relations between the country 
ncerned and Japan before the 
ming into force of the present 
eaty, except in the case of any 
hts resulting from transactions 
ntrary to the laws of the Allied 
wer concerned; 
(v). obligations of Japan or Japa- 
sé nationals, any right, title or 
erest in tangible property located 
Japan, interests in enterprises or- 
nized under the laws of Japan, or 
y paper evidence thereof; provided 
it this exception shall only apply 
obligations of Japan and its na- 
nals expressed in Japanese cur- 
cy. 
[I. Property referred to in excep- 
ns (i) to (v) above shall be re- 
ned subject to reasonable expenses 
its preservation and administra- 
n. If any such property has been 
uidated the proceeds shall be re- 
‘ned instead. 
I. The right to seize, retain, 
uidate or otherwise dispose of 
yanese property referred to above 
ll be exercised in accordance with 
» laws of the Allied Power con- 
ned, and the Japanese owner shall 
ve only such rights as may be 
en him by those laws. 


(Va. The Allied Powers agree to 
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deal with Japanese trademarks and 
literary and artistic property rights 
ona basis as favorable to Japan. as 
circumstances ruling in each country 
will permit. 

6. Except as otherwise provided 
in the present Treaty, the Allied 
Powers waive all reparations claims 
of the Allied Powers, other claims 
of the Allied Powers and their na- 
tionals arising out of any actions 
taken by Japan and its nationals in 
the course of the prosecution of the 
war, and claims of the Allied Powers 
for direct military costs of occupa- 
tion. 


Article 15 

a. Upon application made within 
nine months of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, Japan 
will, within six months of the date 
of such application, return the prop- 
erty, tangible and intangible, and all 
rights or interests of any kind in 
Japan of each Allied Power and its 
nationals which was within Japan 
at any time between Dec. 7, 1941, 
and Sept. 2, 1945, unless the owner 
has freely disposed thereof without 
duress or fraud. Such property shall 
be returned free of all encumbrances 
and charges to which it may have 
become subject because of the war, 
and without any charges for its re- 
turn. Property whose return is not 
applied for by the owner within the 
prescribed period may be disposed 
of by the Japanese Government as it 
may determine. In cases where such 
property was within Japan on Dec. 
7, 1941, and cannot be returned or 
has suffered injury or damage, com- 
pensation will be made in accord- 
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ance with Law No. xxxx enacted by 
the Japanese Diet on xxxxxxx, 1951. 

b. With respect to industrial prop- 
erty rights impaired during the war, 
Japan will continue to accord to the 
Allied Powers and their nationals 
benefits no less than those hereto- 
fore accorded by Cabinet Orders 
No. 309 effective Sept. 1, 1949, No. 
12 effective Jan. 28, 1950, and No. 9 
effective Feb. 1, 1950, all as now 
amended, provided such nationals 
have applied for such benefits within 
the time limits prescribed therein. 

c. i, Japan acknowledges that the 
literary and artistic property rights 
which existed in Japan on the 6th 
December, 1941, in respect to the 
published and unpublished works 
of the Allied Powers and their na- 
tionals have continued in force since 
that date, and recognizes those rights 
which have arisen, or but for the 
war would have arisen, in Japan 
since that date, by the operation of 
any conventions and agreements to 
which Japan was a party on that 
date, irrespective of whether or not 
such conventions or agreements were 
abrogated or suspended upon or 
since the outbreak of war by the 
domestic law of Japan or of the 
Allied Power concerned. 

ii. Without the need for appli- 
cation by the proprietor of the right 
and without the payment of any fee 
or compliance with any other for- 
mality, the period from the 7th of 
December, 1941, until the coming 
into force of the present Treaty, 
shall be excluded from the running 
of the normal term of such rights; 
and such period, with an additional 


period of six months, shall be ex: 
cluded from the time within whic 
a literary work must be translatec 
into Japanese in order to obtair 
translating rights in Japan. 

(Nore: Paragraph (a) of thi: 
Article is dependent upon the ac 
ceptability of the legislation to be 
passed by Japan. Paragraph (0) as 
sumes that an extension of time 
until September 30, 1951, can be ob 
tained for filing applications unde: 
the Cabinet Orders concerned.) — 


Article 16 


As an expression of its desire t 
indemnify those members of th 
armed forces of the Allied Power. 
who suffered undue hardships whil 
prisoners of war of Japan, Japan wil 
transfer its assets and those of it 
nationals in countries which wer 
neutral during the war, or whic 
were at war with any of the Allie 
Powers, or the equivalent of suc 
assets, to the International Commit 
tee of the Red Cross which shal 
liquidate such assets and distribut 
the resultant fund for the benefit o 
former prisoners of war and thei 
families on such basis as it may de 
termine to be equitable. The cate 
gories of assets described in Artiel 
14 (a) 2 (I) (ii) through (v) © 
the present Treaty shall be excepte 
from transfer. It is equally unde 
stood that the transfer provision ¢ 
this Article has no application t 
the 19,770 shares in the Bank fe 
International Settlements present 
owned by Japanese Financial Inst 
tutions. 

(Nore: The status of Japane 


4 


fj 


< 
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ts in Thailand is subject to fur- 
r consideration.) 


Article 17 
. Upon the request of any of the 


ied Powers, the Japanese Govern- 
nt shall review and revise in con- 
mity with international law any 
ision or order of the Japanese 
ze Courts in cases involving own- 
uip rights of nationals of that 
ied Power and shall supply copies 
all documents comprising the 
ords of these cases, including the 
isions taken and orders issued. In 
case in which such review or re- 
on shows that restoration is due, 
provisions of Article 15 shall 
ly to the property concerned. 
. The Japanese Government shall 
e the necessary measures to en- 
¢ nationals of any of the Allied 
wers at any time within one year 
m the coming into force of the 
sent Treaty to submit to the ap- 
priate Japanese authorities for re- 
w any judgment given by a Japa- 
e court between 7th December, 
1, and the coming into force of 
‘present Treaty in any proceed- 
s in which any such national was 
ble to make adequate presen- 
on of his case either as plaintiff 
Jefendant. The Japanese Govern- 
nt shall provide that, where the 
ional has suffered injury by rea- 
of any such judgment, he shall 
restored in the position in which 
was before the judgment was 
=n or shall be afforded such relief 
may be just and equitable in the 
umstances. 


Article 18 


a. It is recognized that the inter- 
vention of the state of war has not 
affected the obligation to pay pe- 
cuniary debts arising out of obliga- 
tions and contracts (including those 
in respect of bonds) which existed 
and rights which were acquired be- 
fore the existence of a state war, and 
which are due by the Government 
or nationals of Japan to the Govern- 
ment or nationals of one of the 
Allied Powers, or are due by the 
Government or nationals of one of 
the Allied Powers to the Government 
or nationals of Japan. The interven- 
tion of a state of war shall equally 
not be regarded as affecting the obli- 
gation to consider on their merits 
claims for loss or damage to prop- 
erty or for personal injury or death 
which arose before the existence of a 
state of war, and which may be pre- 
sented or re-presented by the Gov- 
ernment of one of the Allied Powers 
to the Government of Japan, or by 
the Government of Japan to any 
of the Governments of the Allied 
Powers. The provisions of this para- 
graph are without prejudice to the 
rights conferred by Article 14. 

b. Japan affirms its liability for 
the prewar external debt of the Japa- 
nese State and for debts of corporate 
bodies subsequently declared to be 
liabilities of the Japanese State, and 
expresses its intention to enter’ on 
negotiations at an early date with 
respect to the resumption of pay- 
ments on those debts; will facilitate 
negotiations in respect to private 
prewar claims and obligations; and 
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will facilitate the transfer of sums 


accordingly. 
Article 19 


a. Japan waives all claims of 
Japan and its nationals against the 
Allied Powers and their nationals 
arising out of the war or out of 
actions taken because of the exist- 
ence of a state of war, and waives 
all claims arising from the presence, 
operations or actions of forces or au- 
thorities of any of the Allied Powers 
in Japanese territory prior to the 
coming into force of the present 
Treaty. 

b. The foregoing waiver includes 
any. claims arising out of actions 
taken by any of the Allied Powers 
with respect to Japanese ships be- 
tween Ist September, 1939, and the 
coming into force of the present 
Treaty, as well as any claims and 
debts arising in respect to Japanese 
prisoners of war and civilian in- 
ternees in the hands of the Allied 
Powers. 

ce. Subject to reciprocal renunci- 
ation, the Japanese Government 
also renounces all claims (including 
debts) against Germany and Ger- 
man nationals on behalf of the Japa- 
nese Government and Japanese na- 
tions, including intergovernmental 
claims and claims for loss or damage 
sustained during the war, but ex- 
cepting (a) claims in respect of con- 
tracts entered into and rights ac- 
quired before the Ist September, 
1939, and (4) claims arising out of 
trade and financial relations between 
Japan and Germany after the 2d 
September, 1945, 


Article 20 . 
Japan will take all necessary meas- 
ures to ensure such disposition of 
German assets in Japan as has been 
or may be determined by those 
powers entitled under the Protocol 
of the proceedings of the Berlin 
Conference of 1945 to dispose of 
those assets, and pending the final 
disposition of such assets will be re- 
sponsible for the conservation and 
administration thereof. 


Article 21 
Notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 25 of the present Treaty, 
China shall be entitled to the bene- 
fits of Articles 10 and 14 (a) 2; and! 
Korea to the benefits of Articles 2,. 
9 and 12 of the present Treaty. 


Chapter VI 
SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 
Article 22 

If in the opinion of any Party to 
the present Treaty there has arisen 
a dispute concerning the interpreta- 
tion or execution of the Treaty, 
which is not settled by other agreed 
means, the dispute shall, at the re- 
quest of any party thereto, be re- 
ferred for decision to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Japan and 
those Allied Powers which are not 
already parties to the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice will 
deposit with the Registrar of the 
Treaty, and in conformity with the 
resolution of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council, dated 15th October, 
1946, a general declaration accept 
ing the jurisdiction, without special 
agreement, of the Court generally 


a 


7 5 


respect to all disputes of the 
iracter referred to in this Article. 


Chapter VII 
FINAL CLAUSES 
Article 23 


7. The present Treaty shall be 
ified by the States which sign it, 
luding Japan, and will come into 
ce for all the States which have 
n ratified it, when instruments of 
ification have been deposited by 
van and by a majority, including 
: United States of America as the 
ncipal occupying Power, of the 
lowing States (here would appear 
names of such of the following 
tes as are signatories to the pres- 
Treaty), namely, Australia, Bur- 
, Canada, Ceylon, France, India, 
Jonesia, the Netherlands, New 
land, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
United Kingdom of Great 
tain and Northern Ireland, the 
ion of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
1 the United States of America. 
shall come into force for each 
te which subsequently ratifies it, 
the date of the deposit of its 
trument of ratification. 
». If the Treaty has not come 
o force within nine months after 
date of the deposit of Japan’s 
ification, any State which has rati- 
1 it may bring the Treaty into 
ce between itself and Japan by a 
ification to that effect given to 
Government of Japan and of the 
ited States of America not later 
n three years after the date of 
yosit of Japan’s ratification. 
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Article 24 


All instruments of ratification 
shall be deposited with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of Amer- 
ica which will notify all of the sig- 
natory States of such deposit and of 
any notifications made under para- 


graph (4) of the present Treaty. 


Article 25 

For the purposes of the present 
Treaty the Allied Powers shall be 
the States at war with Japan which 
have signed and ratified it. Subject 
to the provisions of Article 21, the 
present Treaty shall not confer any 
rights, titles or benefits on any State 
which is not an Allied Power as 
herein defined; nor shall any right, 
title or interest of Japan be deemed 
to be dismissed or prejudiced by any 
provision of the Treaty in favor of a 
State which is not an Allied Power 
as so defined. 


Article 26 

Japan will be prepared to conclude 
with any State which signed or ad- 
hered to the United Nations Decla- 
ration of Ist January, 1942, and 
which is at war with Japan, which 
is not a signatory of the present 
Treaty, a bilateral Treaty of Peace 
on the same or substantially the 
same terms as are provided for in 
the present Treaty, but this obliga- 
tion on the part of Japan will ex- 
pire three years after the coming 
into force of the present Treaty. 
Should Japan make a peace settle- 
ment or war claims settlement with 
any State granting that State greater 
advantages than those provided by 
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the present Treaty, those same ad- 
vantages shall be extended to the 
parties to the present Treaty. 


Article 27 


The present Treaty shall be de- 
posited in the archives of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States of 


America which shall furnish eac 
signatory State with a certified cof 
thereof and notify each such Sta 
of the date of the coming into fore 
of the Treaty under paragraph (a 
of Article 23 of the present Treatt 

In Fairh Wuereor the unde: 
signed Plenipotentiaries have signe 


the present Treaty. 


